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Nevertheless, he carried on his perilous work in England for six years,
before he was decoyed, in 1592, into the hands of the informer Topcliffe
and imprisoned in Topcliffe's house in Westminster. After thirteen
applications of the torture and two years and a half of imprison-
ment, Southwell was executed at Tyburn, in February 1594/5.
It was in prison that his poems were mainly written. When
poets sing of the shortness and the deceptive character of life, one
is often tempted to wonder whether the sentiments are not the
purely conventional utterances of men sitting at ease in comfort-
able homes, or merely signs of reaction from an excess of pleasure.
From Southwell's own statements, we know that his body never
recovered from the tortures it had suffered, and, from his letters
and journals, that such a death as he expected had long been his
highest ambition. This certificate of sincerity, combined with a
vivid imagination and an epigrammatic keenness of expression,
imparts to his poems a brilliance only tempered by the sweetness
of nature to which they, with everything we know of the poet,
bear witness.
In writing his poetry, Southwell may be said to have had
before him three motives: the expression of his own thoughts
and feelings, to which life in prison gave no other outlet; the
coxnfort and edification of his fellow Catholics ; and a third, which
gives them a peculiar literary interest. His poems were not pub-
lished in his lifetime; but that he contemplated publication is
clear from the letter to his cousin which prefaces Saint Peters
Complaint. His object, like Milton's in the following century,
was to rescue the art of poetry from the worldly uses to which it
had been almost solely devoted.
* Most poets,' he writes,' now busie themselves in expressing such passions
as onely serve for testimonies to howe unworthy affections they have wedded
their wills. And, because the best course to let them see the errour of their
works is to weave a new webbe in their owne looine, 1 have here laide a few
course threds together.*
There can be no doubt that Southwell had read Shakespeare's
Vemis and Adonis, which was published in 1593 and at once
became the most popular poem of the day. He seems,indeed, to
have regarded it as the capital instance of the poetry he wished to
supplant. His Saint Peters Complaint, published in 1595, soon
after his death, is written in the metre of Shakespeare's poem, and
the preliminary address from, the author to .the reader contains a
fi&e; 'Stil finest wits are stilling Venus' rose/ which may be a
direct reference to it, _and certainly would be considered so by